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SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  ADAPTATIONS  POP.  THE  BLIND 

Corson  Y.  Nolen 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

The  previous  speakers  this  afternoon  (evening)  have  done  on  excellent  Job  in 
describing  the  tynec  and  varieties  of  services  for  the  blind  available  in  this 
country*  These  combined  programs  of  services  constitute  a  total,  of  which  we  as 
a  nation  and  particularly  you  as  members  of  the  American  Association  of  ’  'orkers 
for  the  Blind  Justly  can  be  proud*  However,  I  do  not  believe  we  fool  that  pro¬ 
gress  has  ceased.  will  continue  to  invent  new  techniques  and  devices  or  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  visually  handicapped  and  to  adapt  present 
techniques  and  devices  for  their  use*  , 

l 

My  purpose  tod^y  is  to  discuss  several  types  of  problems  we  encounter  in 
these  efforts*  These  will  not  exhaust  the  list  of  such  problems  but  will  serve 
as  illustrations  of  a  family  of  difficulties  we  encounter.  However,  before  get¬ 
ting  specific,  it  might  be  useful  from  a  logical  standpoint  to  make  explicit  two 
implications  of  our  being  here  today, 

i  i 

The  first  implication  is,  of  course,  that  blind  persons,  given  the  oprortu- 

»  * 

nity,  con  functionally  organize  their  environments  in  such  «  Wsv  ns  to  enable  them 

1  <•  “  i 

to  become  emotionally  adjusted,  self-supporting  members  of  our  major  social  groves. 
The  second  implication  is  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  employ,  in  whole  pr  in 
peart,  techniques  or  devices  different  from  those  regularly'  utilized  by  most  <bf 
aociety  to  achieve  these  same  ends.  I  think  many  of  the  problems  we  encounter  in 
adapting  things  for  the  blind  are  direct  consequences  of  emotional  preoccupation 


with  the  first  implication  with  resulting  lack  of  awareness  of  th  uotic and 

empirical  consequences  of  the  second*  ’’Videnee  for  this  exists  in  '  o  vast-  number 

»*  " 

of  articles  published  In  the  literature  which  present  superficial,  hopeful  ana 
repetitive  accounts  of  solutions  to  the  numerous  problems  inherent  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind*  I  would  like  to  consider  throe  examples 

■  * 

which  I  feel  arc  eymptanatic  of  this  situation*  ( a)  overemphasis  o.  visual  models 
of  perception,  (b)  failure  to  follow  new  concepts  through  to  the  Point  of  descrip¬ 
tion  end  empirical  validation  of  their  details,  and  (c)  promiscuous  unc  of  instru¬ 
ments  for  Psychological  measurement* 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  our  concerts  of  the  perceptual  process  were  pretty 
mechanistic,  Patterns  of  stimuli  impinging  upon  organism  were  believed  tc  re¬ 
sult  in  identical  perceptual  processes  with  variability  in  behavior  being  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  response  realm  only.  This  mechanistic  view  has  been  replaced  fay  the 
view  "that,  based  on  his  own  experience,  each  individual  develops  model 3  nrc5  strat¬ 
egies  for  dealing  with  the  environment  vjhich  ere  constantly  monitored  during  life. 
Early  sen eery  deprivation  can  prevent  the  formation  of  adequate  models  nrc  strat¬ 
egies  and  later  sensor;/  deprivation  can  interfer  with  monitoring  process  whereby 
» 

one  corrects  .and  improves  upon  previous  defined  models  and  strato/ies.  Jr  the  case 
of  th®  young  blind  child,  substitution  of  visual  models  or  strategies  for  those 
that  would  normally  be  developed  based  upon  his  own  capacities  can  only  result  in 
Impeded  learning  and  inadequate  capacity  to  daal  with  his  environment. 

let  *  c  look  at  seme  Possible  problems  of  this  type  that  may  exist  In  the  field 
of  education.  One  of  the  fundamental  ccrvrunic aliens  devices  in  O'T  society  is  the 

i 

printed  word.  learning  to  read  is  process  highly  emphasized  in  our  educational 

•  H 

systems*  In  order  for  a  young  child  to  be  able  to  learn  to  read,  he  roust  first, 

«  *  * 

have  a  basic  vocabulary  with  its  accompanying  set  of  concepts.  n  +  1  •?  can*  of  the 
blind  child  this  means  that  he  has  learned  to  associate  auditory  symbols  vith 
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.  things  he  has  touched,  smelled,  tasted,  or  heard.  Initially,  le-rr.iny  -o  read 

Involves  symbol  substitution  in  that  written  symbols  are  substituted  for  auditory 

symbols  and  in  their  turn  come  to  stand  for  the  actual  experiences  of  t'  e  child. 

[f  in  the  beginning  of  the  learning  process,  we  include  written  fiymbolo  fbich 

stand  for  emeriencee  that  the  child  lacks  we  may  confuse  the  whole  process.  I 

►  * 

Delieve  this  may  be  a  problem  when  wo  directly  translate  into  Bra '  lie  a  r-r  ImPr 
frit  ten  for  righted  children  using  visual  models  of  perception. 

let* s  pursue  the  matter  of  reading  further,  I  have  already  mentioned  its 
Laportonce  an  a  communication  device  in  our  society,  Reading  genres  us  us  a  main 
rehiolc  for  education.  One  of  its  efficiencies  is  derived  from  the  high  rate  at 
rhlch  information  is  communicated  through  this  medium.  Sighted  high  school  seniors 
•ead  at  a  rate  of  about  2S>0  words  per  minute*  Some  adult  sighted  readers  have 
ittained  rates  of  1200  wpra,  These  rates  of  communication  are  f ter  superior  to 
mdltory  rotes  since  people  snook  at  an  average  of  about  l£0  wrra.  In  the  case 
if  the  Braille  render  this  advantage  io  lost.  Adult  Braille  readers  average  about 


'0  wpm  with  children  reading  necessarily  Blower,  For  this  group  auditor;  cortmu- 
dcation  is  much  faster.  Therefore,  in  emphasizing  the  perceptual  modal  of  reading 
;S  a  better  educational  vehicle,  we  may  actually  be  retarding  the  process. 

We  all  realize  that  progress  has  its  origin  primarily  in  the  world  of  ideas, 
ertainly  ir  our  work  this  world  is  abundantly  populated.  liver so  ideas  in  wide 
ariety  exist  for  the  solution  of  almost  every,  problem  that  confronts  vs,  But 
regress  is  rtot  automatic  upon  the  birth  of  an  idea.  Empirical  eefinitinr  and 
valuation  of  details  must  occur  before  we  know  Whether  we  have  progressed  along 
he  path  or  digressed  from  the  oath  to  our  goal,  I  believe  a  major  ^ro bio  ■  in 
rogress  for  our  field  is  that  we  fail  to  systematically  evaluate  cur  id  esc  in 


Btail,  The  result  is  that  the  worth  of  many  developments  exists  only  in  opinion, 

ot  in  fact. 


During  recent  years  interest  in  mobility  training  has  greatly  increased* 

Many  ideas  have  been  presented  os  to  What  cues  the  blind  can  moot  ex',  actively 
utilise  in  order  to  move  safely  through  the  physical  environment*  *'il-.  n:on*/ 
have  had  the  Idea  that  auditory  cries  play  a  significant  role  in  nobility,  it 
is  only  within  the  last  two  dscac’es  that  this  concept  haa  been  placed  within 
the  realm  of  fact,  irrtil  very  recently  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  nv^nti- 
gate  the  dynamics  of  this  particular  facet  of  behavior* 

Many  studies  have  boon  made  and  are  being  made  of  the  types  and  degrees  of 
behaviors  that  are  within  the  potential  of  the  arm  and  hand  of  the  slyhted,  We 
have,  however,  through  use  of  the  cstno,  extended  the  radius  of  sensitivity  of 
the  arm  and  hand  of  the  blind  by  a  pood  many  inches  without  making,  rs  far  as  I 

y 

knew,  a  single  effort  to  systematically  etudy  the  tyres  of  discriminations  which 
are  mode  possible.  We  have  ideas  of  what  other  things  constitute  cues  :’n  -ol.dl- 
ity  but  no  studios  have  been  made  of  their  relative  effectiveness  or  interrela- 
tions*  Progress  in  mobility  can  only  be  limited  until  those  tbinrs  -"re  known* 

Our  ability  to  judge  our  progress  in  any  field  as  well  ns  to  estimate  oye- 

.  i 

sent  status  depends  on  being  able  to  make  reliable  end  valid  measurements.  Since 

■  education  end  rehabilitation  primarily  concern  the  modification  of  behavior,  o no 

ef  the  most  available  media  for  this  purpose  are  psychological  and  educational 

tests*  In  our  country  these  instruments  exist,  in  great  profusion  and  vary  widely 

Ln  purpose  and  quality  for  achieving  that  nureose*  Workers  in  our  field  have 

*  <■ 

lightly  developed  a  high  interest  in  these  devices  £8  means  of  .determining  pre- 

\  * 

sent  status  or  predicting  future  status*  however,  in  many  cases  use  has  vecn 

.  ’ii  i 

i ado  of  tests  without  due  regard  being  given  to  th®  limitations  and  technical 
thfirsc to ri st ic  s  of  suoh  instruments* 

-  f 

This  has  been  particularly  tmo  when  tests  have  been  edapted  to  determine  the 
•resent  status  of  attributes  of  blind  individuals  or  groups.  I  have  described 
eats  ns  measuring  instruments.  We  like  to  feel  that  in  suite  of  their  limit  a- 


tiono  they  do  allow  us  to  rank  or  c  a  tenor  1 20  individuals  or  deter- 're  degree 
to  which  a  person  possesses  n  certsin  attribute.  However,  the  T; inch  mark'd'  cn 

*  v. 

the  teat  "yardstick"  are  almost  nlwsys  relative.  We  establish  i'  f\.  '  ::  noh  "-arks 
by  determining  how  well  a  representative  group  of  people  answer  t’  e  test  items. 

The  results  of  this  process  we  call  test  norms.  Test  norms  err  If  rr  +o  make 
statements  like,  "John*  s  performance  on  the  test  was  about  ever  are  for  children 
in  his  grade, r’  or,  "Helens  score  on  the  test  was  very  Iciu  ninety  percent  of 
children  her  age  do  better  than  she.1’  This  of  course  is  from  wher'  the  err  res  s  ion, 
“John  is  normal  for  his  age,"  comes.  We  mean  John  can  answer  correctly  -c  many 
test  item 3  as  the  average  or  near  average  child  his  ape.  This  then  is  the  wry 
many  of  our  teste  work. 

What-  barrens,  however,  if  I  change  some  of  the  test  items  beeves  t'-ey  rre 
wnsuitable  for  the  person  I  am  testing?  .  What  happens  if  I  use  Pore  rule  of  thumb 
to  change  the  time  for  the  test?  What  happens  if  I  change  the  wry  dm  which  the 

test  was  originally  administered?  The  effect  can  be  illustrated  through  .-.hie 

1 

analogy .  Gunroee  T  went,  the  front  of  my  house  lot  measured,  rein*;  *nt  ell  actually 
rather  than  physically  inclined  I  delegate  this  task  to  my  sever,  -’■ear  old  son, 
Jeffrey,  After*  observing  hla  attempts  to  use  the  yardstick  I  have  bonded  him,  X 
realise  that  this  device  is  too  long  for  Mm  to  handle  conveniently  ro  T  must, 
adapt  it.  This  is  no  great  task  for  X  can  simply  cut  e  piece  off  tve  r-d  '-nd 
sort  of  apuecae  the  marks  together  so  there  will  still  be  36.  t  deffr?  ■  '\~rM.ly 

manipulates  this  new  convenient  length  <  along  the  front  of  the  5ot  'c  caper  hack 

and  reports  that  there  are  350,  Do  I  know  any  more  than  I  did?  In  '-hort^cing 
the  stick,  J  have  taken  it  out  of  the  frame  of  reference  which  n--k<?3  it  useful. 

t  1 

I  an  tins'*  le  to  evaluate  the  meaning  of  the  number  reported,  Thir-  h-  the  nrodica- 

«**  <  <  * 

went  we  often  get  ourselves  into  with  careless  use  of  tests.  There  are  methods 

whereby  we  can  eliminate  or  dimish  these  effects  if  we  take  the  trouble  a-d  time 
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to  understand  their  possible  occurrence  and  to  learn  and  utilize  the  r-.eens  of 
avoiding  them, 

I  do  riot  want  you  to  infer  from  what  has  preceded  that  I  think  no  should 
cease  having  ideas,  making  inventions,  or  adapting  devices  or  trc  niques,  This 
would  mean  an  end  of  progress,  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  my  belief  that  without 
objective  end  empirical  evaluation  with  its  accompanying  elimination  of  the  un» 
suitable,  much  of  our  apparent  progress  1b  illusionary.  Today,  in  cur  general 
society,  in  our  businesees,  universities,  and  other  institutions  exist  the  skill o 
to  make  such  evaluations.  Aggressive  and  continuous  effort,  should  c  made  to 
include  such  skills  among  those  represented  within  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Hind, 
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